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industrial education characteristic of the late seventeenth and early
eighteenth centuries had subsided. There was a new movement for
general education, which began with the Sunday schools (that of Raikes
at Gloucester in 1781 is generally said to be the first, though it had
forerunners), was carried on by the Lancasterian Schools, and then by
the so-called National Schools. The Governors of the Foundling
Hospital found by experience that a superior kind of education (re-
latively speaking) secured a better start in life for a boy than an early
training in some industrial occupation, though they were careful to
limit this conclusion to the special case of London.
Different occupations and manufactures for the boys have been at times
introduced into the Hospital [wrote Sir Thomas Bernard in 1798]. The last
that has been tried with much effect and continuance has been the spinning
of worsted yarn. It was however attended with this inconvenience, that the
boys who had been so employed were not so much in request as apprentices,
and were not placed out so speedily or so well as those whose writing,
reading and accounts had been more attended to and who had been occasion-
ally employed about the house and garden.... The situation in which boys
are very frequently placed is with London shopkeepers, to whom their being
able to read, write, and keep accounts is of considerable importance,... No
profit being in general to be made from the labours of children before twelve
or thirteen years of age which can compensate for their being less adapted at
that period and during their future life for useful and active employment...
the idea of manufactures for the occupation of boys has been, after some
experience and consideration, given up at die Foundling Hospital.102
Such a point of view could hardly have been expressed in an appeal
to the public on behalf of a charity in the early eighteenth century^ The
charity schools had to encounter not only the sort of criticism of which
Mandeville is the best-known exponent, but the fear of the ratepaying
artisan or petty trader that charity children would compete witi their
own in the skilled trades and in clerkships. In 1728 Dr Watts (who was
in advance of his time in his views on education) states, and then an-
swers, the stock objections to them.
But if these children of the poor *.. be trained up in reading, writing, and
arithmetick, will not this render them qualified for clerkship or book-keeping,
or any better sort of place or employment... ? And then they become com-
petitors for such places with others of equal talents who have yet far better